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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. Lincoln, and Norfolk, and only some farms in| spect to the security of public order and the 
—— these counties, we shall find that even these | /peace of the country. The persons of all 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY. are by no means always fully cultivated ; and | others least likely to engage in projects of 

Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance, | that, either for want of skill, or enterprise, or | revolution certainly are those whose property 
Sudscript ions and Pnpessess vacsived by capita!, large portions of them are wholly un-! must in every case be endungered by such 
JOHN RICHARDSON, productive. This is far less frequently the | revolution; whose possessions are fixed, and 


case with small farms, for the simple reason | not transferable from one place to another at 
that the owners cannot afford to neglect their! pleasure. Their estates constitute the strong- 
PHILADELPHIA. land, and that the management is much more | est pledge of their loyalty and patriotism. The 
—— jeasy. It is to be added likewise, that in very |more property is divided in a country, the 
All communications, except those relating immedi. | small holdings of six, or ten, or twenty acres, more equally it is held, or rather, that it should 
ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should be | the great expense of a team, and of costly im-| be attainable by all on equal conditions, the 
addressed to the Editor. - ee 5 . 
plements is dispensed with. In some parts of greater security is there for the rights of pro- 
NN = England, though very rarely, but in many perty ; the more are concerned in the preser- 
The Freach Law of Distribution of Property. parts of the Continent, and especially i in Swit-| vation of the public peace. The humblest 
zerland, the small farmers use their milch-cows | agricultural labourer in France may look for- 
for work, thus getting a double advantage from’ ward, by industry, sobriety, and economy, to 
But in cases of partition we may suppose a|them; and a milch. cow, used tenderly, and become a proprietor and a holder in fee-simple 
farm of twelve hundred acres divided among | treated liberally, may be worked from four to ,of some portion of the soil which he cultivates. 
four heirs ; they would have farms of a respect. | {six hours a day without injury to her milk. ‘There is, therefore, the strongest inducement 
able size; ‘dixiaed again it would leave farms | This saving is a great circumstance, On held out to good conduct ; and the beneficial 
of seventy-five acres 3 each, which perhaps may | large arable farms it may be calculated, that' infiuence of this condition of things upon the 
be considered the average size of farms in New | from a fourth to a third of the produce must |character of the French peasantry cannot be 
England, and exceeding the average size of|be counted for the support, and equipments, | doubted. 
Flemish farms. Even another division of the | and cost of the teamg. The saving of this ex-; Few things have struck mé more forcibly 
same number of parts might take place, and | pense is a great affair; and this is accomplish- | than the difierence in the condition of the agri- 
twenty acres would correspond with the size/ed on small holdings where cows are kept, | cultural population of France and that of Great 
of many of the most productive farms in Bel-| which pay the expense of their keeping by Britain—a subject to which | have already re- 
gium. Many persons in tirguing against such | their labour and their calf; or where, as ia ferred. | have never seen a more healthy, « 
an arrangement, proceed upon the supposition many,cases, the whole cultivation is perform. | better-clad, or a happier population, than the 
that the division is to be infinitesimal. But|ed by “human instead of brute labour—by the| French peasantry. Something may be as- 
this is absurd ; and, as I have already remark- | | sp ade instead of the plough. I believe, there- | cribed to their naturally-cheerful temperament, 
ed, the evil of too great a subdivision has al- | fore, it will be found, that in a fair compari- | ‘and something to that extraordinary sobriety, 
ways a tendency to correct itself, and to stop| son, the small farms are in fact more produc-| which every “where in a remarkable degree 
where it would become positively mischievous. | tive than the large ones; that they are man-| characterizes the French people ; but much 
This is found to be the case, as | have remark- | aged at less comparative expense, and, in pro-| more, | think, to the favourable condition in 
ed, in the strictly rural districts. Buta person| portion, leave more for human consumption. | which this law, which renders attainable the 
passing through the environs of large towns} If thus much may be said of the economical | possession of a freehold in the soil, places 
and cities will perceive that the division has| results, still more may be said of the beneficial | them. 
proceeded very far; the fields often ee na influences of such a system. Ofall the! | am extremely averse to making any unfa- 
like patch-work, and are cut up into very small | influences which operate to promote exertion, | vourable comparisons ; and | am quite aware 
pieces. This is exactly as it should be. These) industry, and good conduct, none certainly is| that my judgment may be at fault ; but I shall 
pieces are owned by small gardeners, who| more powerful ‘than the hope of bettering our | offend no candid mind by the calm expression 
supply the markets with fruit or vegetables, | condition ; and | may add, without undertaking | of my honest opinion. The very poor condi- 
and who, on aecount of its limited extent, car-| to give a reason for it, as an established truth, jtion of a large portion of the English agricule 
ry their cultivation to a high perfection, and | that nothing inspires more self-respect, as con- | tural labouring population must be acknow- 
often in the number, variety, and quantity of | nected with a feeling of independence, than the | ledged. The acquisition of preperty is, in 
their crops on these small pieces of ground, | possession of property, and especially the pos- | most cases, all but impossible. The great dif- 
astonish one by their success. Very often| session of a fixed property in house or lund. | ficulty, where there is a family, is to subsist ; 
these pieces of land are owned by persons en- | This effect is constantly seen in the labouring | in sickness they have no resource but private 
gaged in severe mechanical trades in the cities, | classes among the French. ‘They are extreme. | c harity or parish assistance ; and they have in 
who find health and needful recreation in their | ly ambitious ‘of getting a piece of land; and | most cases nothing to which they can look for- 
cultivation, One thing is quite certain in such | | perhaps too much so, after once coming into| ward when the power to labour fails them, but 
cases—that no land thus situated will be left! | possession, of extending their possessions. | the almshouse. 
uncultivated ; and under the system of minute} ‘This stimulates them to industry , and induces| | believe there is an equal amount of philan- 
economy to which it is subjected, will unques-|the most rigid economy. The subdivision of | thropy, and as strong a sense of justice and 
tionably be rendered as productive as possible. | property or of land in France renders ee among the English, as among any 
If we look at large farms in Great Britain, | practicable, which, in other countries, where | people ; but it is not to be expected that in any 
—I mean farms of hundreds of acres, with the | the right of entail prevails, or where property | country where wealth constitutes the great and 
exception of some of the best cultivated dis-| is held in large masses, and guarded with ex-| most enviable distinction, and where, by vari- 
tricts, such as the Lothians in Scotland, for| treme jealousy, i is out of the question, ‘There | ous circumstances, avarice is stimulated to the 
example, or the counties of Northumberland, | is a wise foresight likewise in this matter in re-| highest degree,—that the great mass of the 
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THE FRIEND. 


community should be either philanthropic, or 
humane, or just. Wealth is almost every- 
where, in what is called civilized, and too often | 
miscalled Christian, life, the great instrument 
of power. Power is a dangerous possession, 
and always liable to abuse. The only secu- 
rity against this abuse is the division of power ; 
and to give the humbler classes the means of | 
helping themselves. 

In Great Britain, as I have already said, the 
rural labouring classes are placed in circum- 
stances of hardship and disadvantage. It 
would be ordinarily quite idle for them to aspire 
to the ownership of land. Philanthropic and be- 
nevolent persons in various parts of the country 
have given them small allotments ; though 
some have endeavoured to limit these allotments 


foot, don’t let hie. know that’ you ever saw it, 
Ifthere is a boy with ragged clothes don’t talk 
| about rags when he is in hearing. Ifthere is 
ja lame boy, assign him some part of the game 
| which does not require running. If there i is a} 
| hungry one, give him part of your dinner. 
If there i is a dull one, help him to get his les- 
son. If there is a bright one, be not envious 
of him; for if one boy is proud of his talents, 
and another is envious of them, there are two 
great wrongs, and no more talents than before. | 
Ifa large or strong boy has injured you, and | 
is sorry for it, forgive him, and ask the teach- 


er notto punishhim. All the school will show | 


| by their countenances how much betier itis to | 
| have a great soul than great strength.—Hor- 
ace Mann, 


toone-eighth of an acre, and many farmers have | 


combined in denouncing the allotment systen: 
and have refused to take leases where the 
labourers were to be allowed allotments. The 
beneficial effects of these allotments, both upon 
the comfort and morals of the labouring classes, 
have every where been acknowledged ; but 
under the best circumstances, the allotment 
system can never be a substitute for that by 
which the ownership of the land is itself attain- 
able. 

I will not contest the point that great im- 
provements can only be expected to take place | 
on large estates and with the help of large} 


capital ; yet, on estates of a medium size, such | 


as a hundred or even fifty acres, these are, 
perhaps, more likely to take place than on es- 
tates of a much larger size, as being ordina- 
rily more within the reach of most men—the 
majority of farmers being men of restricted 
capital. The immense improvements in dyk- 
ing and embankments, and in redeeming land 
from the sea, which have been made in Hol- 
land, and in Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire, 
in England, could only have been effected by | 
the union of large bodies of proprietors. No| 
single fortune is any where competent to such | 
enterprises. 

I will not deny that under a system of large | 
farms more produce may be for sale ; and, in 
a commercial view, more money will be made, | 
and larger fortunes accumulated. But | can- 
not agree that the wealth of a community, 
held as it ordinarily is held, is the s 


its prosperity. That undoubtedly is the hap- 


piest condition of society, where none are over- | 


rich, and none extremely poor; where one is 


not continually offended by those striking con- | 


trasts of enormous wealth and extreme desti- 


tution, which some countries present. ‘That 
condition of society is undoubtedly above all | 
others to be preferred, where the power of bet- | 


tering our condition, is, as far as possible, 
equally enjoyed by every man, and certainly 
not denied to any one ; and where every pos- 
sible encouragement and facility are given to 


the exertion of this power. It is often a great | 


charity to help our neighbour; but the best 
and wisest of all forms, in which this charity 
can be exercised, is that, when a man helps 
his neighbour to help himself. 


A Few Words for Children.—You were 
made to be kind, generous, and magnanimous. 
If there is a boy in the school who has a club- 


ee 


History of the Twentieth Century, Written in 
17a 


(Continued from page 106.) 


In Turkey, the causes were not latent, to a 
sagacity like Dr. Madden’s, which would 
eventuate in the changes which he foresaw and 
predicted. But in Russia, at that period, the 
antecedents were but few upon which he could 
base any calculations respecting the future. 

| Peter the Great died in the year 1725, and| 
| had done no more than laid the rude, but strong 
| foundations of the colossal empire which has 
| since been realized ; and the hordes of undis- 
| ciplined savages, who acclaimed him as their 
| lord and master, were but inapt instruments to 
| work out the stupendous projects upon which 
he had resolved, But the central power of a 
vigorous despotism, controlling and directing 
the energies of a hardy and devoted people— 
|guided by a never-tiring circumspection, and 
- ever-watchful vigilance, and always pre- 
| pared to take instant advantage of such oppor- | 
| tunities as were presented in “the chances and 
| changes of human aflairs, were, he clearly 
| saw, in a long lapse of time, amply sufficient 
to extend and to consolidate the conquests and 


are grown considerable in the world, by their 
arms, conquests, and riches, | doubt not we 
shall find our account in keeping up a constant 
intercourse of friendship and amity with them. 
| ‘The great caravan for China went off yester. 
day, with near twenty British merchants in 
their company, all provided with sufficient 
| Passports, and allowed the same privileges as 
| the ezar’s subjects; and I hope to see this 


| branch of our commerce turned to greater ac- 


| count than it has been represented to the com- 
missioners of trade in London.” 


Here we have presented to us, by anticipa- 


ltion, a progress of Russian aggrandizeme nt 
which has since been realized. She has arisen 
since the date of the publication of this record, 
from what was scarcely a fourth, to a first-rate 
power in Europe. The great augmentation of 
her navy is distinctly intimated—and the check 
given to it by British victories in the Baltic, 
plainly declared ; an event which may, surely, 
be regarded as having been verified, when the 
battle of Copenhagen, and the capture of the 
Danish vessels, gave an effectual blow to the 
northern coalition, which so seriously menaced 
our maritime independence—all this, nearly 
eighty years before it took place! The saga- 
city could not have been blind, or aimless, by 
which events thus in the womb of time were 
so confidently predicted. 

But this is not all. In another passage the 
prime minister directs the ambassador at Mos- 
cow to send by the next caravan to China for 
a fresh supply of hands skilled in the pottery 
business, stating that those previously imported 

| had done very ‘well ; and that the manufacture 
|of our earthenware was vastly improved ; and 
that there was every ground for hoping that 
| we should soon become an exporting nation ; 
rivalling the Chinese themselves, and even 
| excelling them, in the baking and the paint- 
ing. 

‘Now, Dr, Madden’s work was published in 
1730, when our pottery was of a very poor 
description indeed. All the better sort of that 


standard of | 


| the acquisitions of the czar. A people in a| ware was imported from France, in which 
| low state of civilization—numerous, but scat-|some very flourishing establishments for its 
’! tered, and therefore not likely to combine for | production existed. In 1763, W edg wood turn- 
any popular object—and each ide ntifying him- | ed his attention to the subject ; : and under that 
+ self with the glory and the greatness of their | ingenious and enterprising man, the manulac- 
common Father—must i in time, under wise and | ture in England continued to improve, until the 
steady guidance, become a ’ preponderating | | sagacious anticipations of the Dr. were realized, 
power ; and, what is most extraordinary, the | and in those very particulars which, thirty 
very course of policy which Russia has inva-| years before, he so confidently predicted. 
riably pursued towards this country, with one The following is the passage in his extraor- 
or two exceptions, is clearly marked out in the |dinary work to ‘which we allude :— 
following curious extract :— “Tam sorry I had not notice early enough 
“The court has not, indeed, forgot the blow | of the last departure of the caravan for China, 
we gave to their naval power formerly in the | because, as the Chinese we formerly brought 
Baltic, and the great restraint we kept them | Overs and who have taught our people here to 


under ever since—yet, as they sce there is no! be good potters, and to make as fine vessels as 


| hope of bettering their affairs, by living on ill- any in China, are growing old and crazy, and 


terms with us, they seem determined to try to|as we would be the better to have some more 
gain upon us by all the friendship and favour | skilful hands from thence, | must beg your care 
they can show us in our commerce here, st that can 
shall omit no opportunity to improve their in-| be hired at any expense, sent to me by the re- 
clination towards us, according to my former|turn of the next caravan. Our chief want is 
instructions, and your lords hip’ s commands ; | painters and bakers; though the truth is, we 
and, as this people are vastly improved in|are already such masters in the art, that we 
every way, have 
polite arts, as well as the learned sciences, and 





made great ‘adv ances in all export vast quantities of our manufactures for 


real China ; and it is, in my opinion, only to 
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THE FRIEND. 





be distinguished from it by its being different- | sole of their foot to retreat to, when they have | munificent Duchess of Devonshire, and which 


ly, and, perhaps I might say, better painted.” | taken their flight from it. The only hold this 


Of the great improvement in machinery | 
which would take place in England, he had a | 
clear anticipation, although not to the extent in | 


ich it was, in our days, to be realized:— | 
which it , 7 : as, she is now regarded as a temporal tyrant, 


“ And though in Frederick the First’s and| who makes religion but the stalking-horse to 
George the Third’s days there were hardly | universal empire. How greatly this has sha- 
forty engines for throwing silk in the nation, it |ken” her authority among the princes of Eu- | 
is certain there are now above one hundred ; | rope, and alarmed their jealousies, is perfectly | 
and yet there are daily new ones set up by the| well known to your lordship; as well as the 
company, which throw more silk with two or | vast increase of credit and reputation the Pro- 
three hands, than by a vast number of work- | testant faith hath hereby obtained in the world. | 
men in our ordinary way. The demand for | And though reasons of state and their jealous- 
our goods and manufactures there,.are, within | ies of our trade keep them too much estranged | 
the last century, (as [am assured,) risen to | from us, yet such a crisis of affairs may come, | 
double what they were before; and | doubt|as may unite them with us, so far as to re- 





not but your excellency will live to see our|nounce the papal authority, and as probably | 
Thames, like the famous river of Tibiscus, of| reform the faith, as alter the government of} 
which it was said that one-third of it was wa- | their church,” 


ter, a second fish, and another shipping and 
boats.” 


Nor of the vast improvement which was to 
be made in the telescope, did the good genius 
leave him ignorant, to whom he confesses him- 
self indebted for his revelations. Of that in- 
strument he thus writes :— 


« Though it be but of moderate length, yet 
it is altogether as good as the larger ones, and 
the expense of fixing it up much less ; and you | 
may discern evidently with this, not only the | 
hills, rivers, valleys, forests, but real cities, in 
the moon, that seem nearly to resemble our 
own ; and what is still more, even mountains 
and seas in Venus and other planets. Nay, 
some of our astronomers have gone so far as 
to aver they could distipguish the times of 
ploughing and harvest, by the colour of the 
face of the earth, and to specify those times, 
that others might make a judgment of their 
observation ; and some have maintained that 
they have plainly seen in the moon conflagra- 
tions, and smoke arising from them,” 


_ That this sagacious man should have erred by them, under such sanctified professions, | 
in supposing the moon inhabited by beings like ithey enter into a distrust of their religion, as| 


| great an influx of worldly prosperity. ‘ Reli- 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Dr. Madden relied upon the power and the 
influence of the Jesuits, for the upholding and 
aggrandizement of the court and church of 
Rome; and he did not foresee the reaction to 
which their machinations would give rise, and 
which would occasion their expulsion from so 
many of the states of Europe. But he did| 
clearly foresee the corruption of faith and 
morals which was the consequence of too 


gio peperit divitias, et filia devoravit mat- 
rem,” was abundantly exemplified in the pro- | 
fligacy and the abominations which had long 
begun to manifest themselves in the once sacred 
city—until the “ omnia Rome venali” was not 
more true of Pagan than of Christian Rome, 
and the outward formalism of an ostensible 
Christianity became, as exemplified by the 
high and the low of the Romish communion, 
either the nurse of superstition, or the mere 
incrustation of infidelity. ‘ For,” observes | 


she hoped to have carried out by means of the 
see has of them, is very different from that | diving-bell. Hear how it was anticipated by 
|they had in ancient times ; for then she was | Dr. Madden, considerably more than a cen- 
revered as the real head of the Christian} tury before it entered into the heads of any of 
(church, armed with divine authority. Where- | the modern projectors :— 


“ The study of antiquity, which is the reign- 


ing passion of this court, has put his holiness 
on an extraordinary project, which is to be 
executed early next summer; and that is, to 
|cut a new bed for the Tiber, by a vast canal 


from its old channel, through a deep valley, 


|hard by the Ponte Molle. As it is expected 


(besides the convenience of raising the banks 
of the river, and securing it from inundation) 
that prodigious quantities of antiquities of all 
kinds will be found by this method, and much 
more than will answer the charge, they pro- 
pose to spare no expense in executing the de- 
sign with care and expedition, before the great 
heats endanger the health of the inhabitants, 
from the stench of the filth and slime of the 
river.” 

How much pregnant truth is contained in 
the following pithy observation upon France, 
whose conquests have been so great and so 
unenduring; and whose history exhibits so 


|many striking vicissitudes of aggrandizement 


and humiliation :— 


“The truth is, this nation does not seem 
formed for conquests; and though they ’ve 
ofien made mighty efforts and great conquests, 
they never preserve them. They seem to 
traffic for provinces, as Busbequins tells us the 


| Turks do for birds, to take them, and buy 


them, just to let them go again, and that they 
may thank them for their liberty.” 
(To be continued.) 





Wire and Hemp Ropes—Their Compara- 


itive Strength.—An experiment was recently 





this keen and far-sighted observer— 


see such flagitious wickedness daily practised 


ourselves, is not to be wondered at; for all) some do of physic, when they behold many 
analogy, in his day, favoured such a notion ;| die by it; and as these last think the shortest 


‘tried in England, at the Woolwich dock-yard, 
; , | to ascertain the comparative strength of wire 
«« Where men of sense and figure evidently | 


and hemp ropes. <A wire rope, three inches 
round, and a hemp rope of three strands, 
hawser laid, common make, seven inches 
| round, were spliced together, and placed in the 
| testing machine, and on the hydraulic power 
| being applied, the hemp rope broke in the mid- 


| 


but that he should have so clearly foreseen the 
improvements in the telescope, is, indeed, sur- 
prising—improvements which enable us to 
pronounce, with almost absolute certainty, that 
the moon is not inhabited ; and which would 
enable us to see its cities, if there were any to 
be seen, 

The following observations upon the changes 
which he anticipated in the Roman states, will, 
atthe present day, have an especial interest 
for the thoughtful reader :— 


“There is nothing more certain than that 
this see has resolved on new modelling their 
church, finding by experience the absolute ne- 
cessity there is for it. For although the power 
of the Roman vatican has vastly increased, it 
is evident their interest with all Catholic 
princes has greatly sunk; indeed, they are 
almost on the wing to depart from her, if the 
vast height of that deluge of strength and inte- 
rest were once so far abated, that, like Noah’s 
dove, they could find a safe place for even the 


way to health is by plain, constant temper-| die, on the strain reaching 114 tons—the wire 
ance, so the others think the best and surest | rope remaining apparently as strong as when 
way to please God is, by a plain, honest, and | the experiment commenced. A wire rope, 34 
moral conduct, without regarding particular) jpches round, was then spliced with an eight 


| 


| systems of revelation or rules of faith.” 
The following exhibits both a deep insight | 
into human nature, and a thorough knowledge | 


of the working of the Church of Rome :— | 


‘«* And, indeed, it must be confessed, there is | 
no religion upon earth, where believing or do- | 
ing so little will so effectually serve their turn, 
(if men will be silent and obedient,) as that of | 
the Church of Rome, and these good fathers, 
with their distinctions and absolutions.” 





There is, we believe, this moment being | 
carried into effect, a project for changing the} 
present bed of the Tiber, with a view to the| 
discovery of the remains of antiquity which are | 
supposed to lie there in concealment. It isa 


inch hemp shroud rope, and on the power be- 
ing applied, again the hemp rope broke in the 
middle, with a strain of 104 tons, the wire rope 


| continuing apparently uninjured, ‘This is con- 
| sidered a very satisfactory experiment, 





Water-Spouts.—The Cambrian gives a 
picturesque description of a “ grove” of water 


| spouts that were witnessed on the morning of 


the 19th October, in the Bristol Channel, 


|** thirty-five miles westward of the Lundy.” 


“The morning had been fine, with a light va- 
riable wind, principally from the southward. 
Between the hours of ten and eleven, dark 
clouds were perceived gathering in the north- 
west, and assuming the form of an arch, the 





new mode of accomplishing the design which 
originated in the zeal and the enterprise of the 


rest of the heavens being beautifully clear. In 
|a very short time two water-spouts began to 
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form ; and in the course of ten minutes one of 
them dropped, and began to suck up the water, 
and in another ten minutes the second spout 


THE FRIEND. 


“Abide ye here, and | will go yonder and 
worship.” 
Abel Thomas was now growing aged, yel 


[ 


{ 


with that bread which I have so long suffered 
the want of, [that] | had hopes that the day 


}was breaking, and the worst was past; but 


did so likewise. By this time two-thirds of he still continued dedicated to his heavenly |oh! my great weakness continued, 
the sky were darkened, and in half an we arene service. In the winter of 1812, he 


afterward no less than nine other perfect spouts 


off. ‘The water was first drawn in a heap, 
and became greatly agitated, like a boiling pot, 
or a cloud of spray, of a whitish gray colour. 
It was then distinctly seen to ascend ina column, 
presenting the appearance of light smoke pass- 


“* Sixth-day in the afternoon, | rode to the 


visited meetings in New Jersey, and in the|city, very slow, to my lodging ; had agreeable 
descended. ‘Three or four were playing around | following spring (1813) started on an extensive 
the cutter, at about the distance of half'a mile ;| Northern tour, attending in course the Yearly 
the remainder appeared to be some two miles| Meetings of Philadelphia, New York, and 


| Rhode Island. On the 3rd of Fifth month, he 
|thus wrote from Philadelphia to his wile. 
“ Fifth month 3rd. 
“ Dear Ellin,—I am in good health, and do 
not know that I ever felt the depth of gratitude, 


ing up through a glass tube. ‘They continued | and endearing love to thee, in all the time we 


their operations for two hours, when they van- 
ished, and the wind fell suddenly calm : which 


j 


have been acquainted, [as much] as at this 
time, in remembering thy care and concern 


continued until six, Pp. M., when a breeze sprang | for me, when { was almost famished to death 


£ 
up from the north-east, During the pheno- | 
menon, which was most grand and imposing, | 
the cutter was taken aback, the wind light, and | 
veering all round the compass.” 


———— 


with hunger, and could not reach any encour- 
agements, either from above, or from beneath. 
When thou thyself was stained in my view ; 
when all things appeared sorrowful and dis- 
couraging to me, I did pity thee, and strove 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” | to hide the worst from thee, but conld not. | 
: l ‘de it 
Thomas Seattergood and his Times. | hought I could hide it from my children, more 


(Continued from page 109.) 


An anecdote is related of Abel Thomas, | 
which is instructive, and may furnish a hint to | 
some in our day, who come to Yearly Meet-| 
ing burdened with too many temporal con- | 
cerns to be attended to during the week, He} 
one autumn having fat cattle to sell, drove: 
them down to Baltimore just before the Year. | 
ly Meeting, thinking to be able to make spirit- 
ual and temporal duties harmonize. His cattle | 
were put in a tavern-yard, and he attended all 
the sittings of the Yearly Meeting. He s00n | 
found however, that his cattle would come alter 
him in his thoughts into meeting, unfitting him | 
for partaking of the full benefit of such gather- 
ings ; and the exercises he underwent in meet- 
ing, followed him to the drove-yard, unfitting 
him for entering heartily into the business of 
selling and seeking customers. The cattle 
remained unsold all the week, he had a bill of 
expenses to pay for their food and accommo. 
dation during that period, and was conscious 
that spiritually a loss had been sustained by 


than from thee. Oh! did I ever know such a 
time before! It did grieve me when I saw thy 
care and concern for me, in using thy endea- 
vours to bear me up from sinking under dis- 
couragement ; when | could not give thee any 
encouragement, though so cheerful and plea- 
sant to me, in using all thy endeavours to 
moderate my grief. 1 hope | shall never for- 
get thy loving-kindness to’ me, in that day olf 
great trial. | am bound, from the ties of en- 
deared love to thee, to give thee a particular 
account of my journey so far, both within and 
without. 

** When I leit home, I had not gone far on 
the road, before four Friends from Ohio over- 
took me, A. T. rode up [along] side of me, 
and began cheerfully to converse with me. | 
was sorry they had not gone before me. We 
had not rode far, before she asked me to fall 
into conversation concerning my large expe- 
rience in travelling. I let her know, that | 
had but little or no experience. ‘That former 


|experience was of little or no account to me, 


but that my great concern was about present 





having them with him. He read this lesson 
rightly, and profited thereby, declaring he 
would never again attempt to carry out two 
such opposite concerns at the same time, 
Perhaps the readers of this cannot do better | 


If thou carriest the concerns of thy counting- 


time ; and that | had no inclination to talk much 
about any thing ; that | rode slow, and did not 
intend to mend my gait, and if they went on, 


} 
} 
} 


| 


entertainment, a little room, three story high, 
to myself. But oh! my great weakness and 
poverty in spirit. My friends soon gathered 
about me. {| was much tried. They found 
something was the matter, and they must know 
what it was. | let some of the most intimate, 
and foremost friends know, that | did not de. 
sire much company ; and that they would do 
so much for me, as to let Friends know it. 
But they would come. I lét them know that 
[ was so old and hardened, that it was out of 
the reach of man to do me any one good. | 
attended all the sittings of the Yearly Meeting, 
save one: but oh! my great weakness and 
poverty. Yet I let my Friends know, that it 
was not with me as they might expect. I felt 
my feet upon that unshaken Rock that stand. 
eth sure. When the last sitting of the select 
meeting broke up, my esteemed Friend John 
Brown stopped me in the yard (who was about 
making ready to travel with me to the east- 
ward) until some of the foremost Friends came 
out, that had had no opportunity to speak to 
me, through all the sittings of the meeting ; 
they came about me. George Dillwyn under. 
took to examine me, what was the matter with 
me, that | kept so hid the whole week, out of 
the way of being useful among my Friends. [ 
let him know that [ felt no uneasiness in my 
mind concerning omission or commission, in 
respect to the ministry or discipline. * That is 
not all we want to know; what is the rea- 
son thou wilt not ,go among thy friends 
nor suffer thy friends to see thee!” | let 
them know that I had felt myself so weak, 
little and poor, and was often afraid | had 
lost my sword ; so | was afraid of much com- 
pany, lest throngh weakness, | might say or 
behave, in some respect, so as to increase 
my great weakness and concern of mind. 
| spoke to them in tenderness, and in the 
depth of humility; which appeared to affect 
them, and lead them into tender sympathy 
with me. It is likely some of them did know 
the necessary qualification for a true minister 
to experience. Seventh-day morning, when 


[ was content. So | reined in my horse, and| my two children, my brother Amos Lee and 
fell behind. They went on. I lodged at Ab-| his wife and daughter were about leaving me, 
than calmly to consider whether there is any|ner’s; the next night at William Brinton’s.|oh! the depth of my weakness, poverty, hun- 
part of it from which they might derive profit. | Oh! the hunger and thirst that ] was sensible| ger and thirst, was painful. I remember in 


of. 1 had forty-six miles to Daniel’s. It was 


house or thy household with thee to meeting— | between nine and ten, before | found his house. 
if thoughts of the preparations for dinner, or|{ fared this day much as the day before. 
the afternoon sales, come to thee there,—if| When night came on, in riding slowly along, 
temporal duties, be they what they may, are}a good deal tired, | was ready to say, why 
occupying thy mind, and filling it with contri- | this is a long fast; and entreated that | might 
vances how to get through them to satisfac- | be favoured with a morsel of bread, for I shall 
tion, thou hast most assuredly driven the “ fat | surely die to a sensible feeling of thy presence, 
cattle,” or it may be, “lean kine,” with thee to| which I have in time past greatly rejoiced in; 
meeting. We sometimes see at our week-day | and what good will my life do me, if I am ba. 
meetings the busy merchant, the care-taking| nished from thy presence? Admirable it was 
housewife, slipping in a short time after the| to me in all this long fast, there was about me 
proper hour for gathering, as if anxious to save| no melancholy or murmuring, further than | 
a few minutes more to the world. It is hardly| have just wrote. [ could so clearly see my 
likely that these will be able effectually to say| way, and no other way by which I could see 
to their worldly thoughts on entering the house, | or {eel any hope that I ever should be favoured 


time past, when any thing came hard upon 
me, | endeavoured to look to my Beloved for 
relief; but now my Beloved has hid himself 
these two months and more, and I can find 
him nowhere. 

* But it was not long until he came to me ; 
he met me and embraced me, and let me know 
that he loved me, and owned me as one of his 
children ; and the reason of his long absence 
was to try me, and that I might be more per- 
fect in love to him. Oh! how did easy tears 
of joy gush out of my eyes, and run down my 
cheeks! I seemed to be swallowed up in the 
Divine presence: my eyes are, with weeping, 
become sore. I cannot refrain at times, in 
company with my friends, and walking the 
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THE FRIEND. 


streets, in thinking how careful he was of me) loveth is with me ; and promises to be with me | made frequent excursions into the interior. Of 
in the great deep, when no man could do any |to the end, in the path | do know | am now in.| the rugged scenery in the Cordillera which 
thing for my relief, when the adversary was|I am often afraid, on finding myself much | form the westerly chain of Peruvian mountains, 
so chained that he was not suffered to eayriepeas, both in body and mind, lest my Belov-| one of these journeys affords some graphic 
me with melancholy or despair, all this long|ed is about hiding himself from me again. || descriptions. 
fast. 1 do now find myself in the depths of|am also often surprised, in seeing the people} ‘ ‘I'he road between Viso and San Mateo, a 
humility, where I have nothing to fear ; and do|show more respect to me, than others of great- | distance of about three leagues, is exceedingly 
feel myself as bold as a lion, prepared for bat-|er account in Society. Such caresses are} difficult and dangerous. ‘The ravine becomes 
tle in his behalf. trifling to me, when | remember the bitterness| narrowed to a mere cleft, between walls of 
“To-morrow morning, the 4th, | am tojof the wormwood and the gall ; of which | had! mountain, rising on either side to the height of 
leave the city, going up to Wrightstown Month-/|a large draft, before and since I left home. more than a thousand feet ; sometimés perpen- 
ly Meeting, Fifth-day at Middletown—Sixth-| “1 remember thy asking me at several) dicularly, and at other times inclining inwards, 
day to the Falls, where John Brown, my com- |times about my expectation of returning home. | so as to form gigantic arches. The path runs 
panion, liveth, From there the nearest way to I do not remember of giving thee much of an| along the base of these mountains, washed by 
Long Island ; expecting to attend all the meet-| answer ; neither can [ at this time ;—but | have | the foaming waves of the stream ; or it winds 
ings, before the Yearly Meeting in New: York ;| reason to believe, far frommthe time of thy ex-| up the side of the precipice, over huge frag- 





' of a stranger to be at their week-day meeting. 


where I hope to meet a letter from thee, and | 
do intend to send one to thee. 


friend in the world. 
Aset Tomas.” 

At the close of the New York Yearly Meet- 
ing, about the beginning of the Sixth month, 
he wrote : 

“ Dear Ellin,—I am in New York, in good 
health. Last evening I received thy letter, 
which was so agreeable to me that [ have read 
it over and over; and it seemed a little to me 
as though thou hadst been dead, and was risen 
again. | was so completely weaned from thee 
that I could see but little more comeliness in 
thee, than in another woman; but now, an 
object of admiration as near and dear to me as 
my natural life. [am travelling on in hopes 
to be with thee again. As it hath been with 
me in time past, so it is now. I am strong in 
the faith that I shall live to see home again ; it 
may be otherways: I want to be resigned. But 
on thy account, and also my children’s, | have 
a choice to stay a little longer with you. 

“After I left Philadelphia, | was at 
Wrightstown on Fourth-day, next at Middle- 
town ; and Sixth-day at the Falls; where my 
esteemed companion John Brown lives; and 
he had a minute to travel with me to this 
Yearly Meeting. Seventh-day, attended their 
select meeting, and in the afternoon went on 
to Benjamin Clark’s, at Stony Brook ; was at 
their meeting on First-day; second, rode to 
Rahway ; and next day reached New York 
{Fifth month 10th]; where was notice given 











Word was sent to Long Island, and eight 
meetings were laid out there, which we at- 
tended. 

“In passing from Matinicock to Bethpage, 
we had to ride through Jericho to a small 
meeting on Second-day; lodged there that 
night, where a friend of great account had 
died, and was to be buried on Third-day. We 
attended the burial, where was a great number 
of people. It was strange to me to see the 
corpse brought into the meeting-house. 

“Here | could but admire, as well as at 
other places, since [ found my Beloved, that | 
had so much of the tongue of the learned, in 
describing the gradual steps of a Christian on 
his way to heaven, in a moving deliberate way, 
without rashness, in the littleness and simpli- 
city. Iam afraid of thinking myself of use 
among my brethren. It is enough for me to 
know most certainly, that He whom my soul 


pectation. When I write to thee again, it is| ments of rock, which, being loosened by the 
likely it will be from New Bedford, Massachu-| rain, afford no secure footing for the heavily 
“| may say, thou art my most endeared |setts ; and | should be glad to find a letter there | laden mules, Frequently these loosened blocks 


from thee. 


fathers, who have more !ove and tender affec- 
tion for a wife and children, than I[ feel for 


travel on, let the path be ever so rough, when 
[ see the way so clear before me, [even] if I 
do not return home before the next winter. 

‘* My love to thee is deep and sincere. Also 
to my dear children, all equally beloved of 
their ancient father, 

Aset Tomas.” 
(To be continued.) 
ae 
For “ The Friend.” 
Travels in Peru. 
BY DR. J. J. VON TSCHUDI. 

Though it might appear that El Dorado has 
shifted its latitude to California, yielding up its 
ancient quarters as explored realities, while its 
new position is attracting the eyes of a world 
of visionaries, yet the above work upon a coun- 
try whose immense natural riches, were in 
olden time magnified by fable into countless 


* The Friend.” 
A four years’ sojourn in Peru, by a pains- 
taking, hard-working German, may reason- 


fact—for what country, either ancient or mo- 


with Peru ; whether we consider her early his- 


wave. 





ably be expected to furnish many a curious | 


dern, if we except Mexico, may be compared 


Von Tschudi landed at Callao toward the 
close of the summer of 1838, and forthwith 
proceeded to spy out the land. He paused not 
long in Lima, for the frivolous Limefios and| ley presents quite the Sierra character. It is 
bigoted clergy were not to his mind, but he} no longer confined within steep and rugged 


give way, and roll down into the valley. The 


“| have thought that there are few, if any | journey from Viso to San Mateo is associated 


in my mind with the recollection of a most 
mortifying accident. A mass of rock, such as 


you; and yet cannot count it a hardship to| | have just described, gave way, and rolling 


down the precipice, hurled one of my mules 
into the foaming abyss. My most valuable 
instruments, a portion of my collections, my 
papers, and—to me an irreparable loss—a 
diary carefully and conscientiously kept for 
the space of fourteen months, were in a mo- 
ment buried in the river. Two days after- 
ward, the current washed the dead mule ashore 
at Matucanas, but its load was irrecoverably 
lost. 

‘* From San Mateo, the road runs for half a 
league through a gloomy ravine; and then 
suddenly takes a steep ascent up the side of 
the mountain, over fragments of stones, lying 
one above another like flights of steps. ‘The 
stream dashes from rock to rock, covering the 
narrow path with foam, and washes away the 
blocks of stone which, in some of the most 
dangerous parts, serve as barriers along the 
}edge of the precipice. On this road, long 


treasures, may interest the sober reader of trains of mules are frequently met coming from 


the Sierra, The traveller, at their approach, 
seeks some little recess into which he may 
creep, and there stands closely jammed against 
the mountain until the train passes by. This is 
attended by great loss of time, owing to the slow 
and cautious pace at which the mules proceed. 
On such a rencounter in a narrow mountain 





tory, the uninterrupted reign of a long line of | path, I was once obliged to wait for several 
Incas, headed by the powerful Manca Capac ; 
the high degree of civilization attained by her 
aborigines, and the mighty flood that rolled 
suddenly over all, in the Spanish visitation, 
when the glittering treasures of her temples | 
lighted the conqueror to their mountain sources, 
and before long sealed the fate of the empire ; 
or whether we listen to the tales of her modern 
party convulsions, vieing in fury with those of| plunge into the stream, before the other can 
Nature herself, the former placing a victorious 
leader in authority with a stroke as sudden as 
that by which the latter sweeps a noble city 
from its foundation, burying it beneath the 


hours, whilst two hundred mules passed by ; 
and at the spot where I and my horse stood, 
the laden animals had scarcely space sufficient 
to set down their feet at the very edge of the 
pathway. In some places, it is perfectly im- 
possible either to go on one side or to turn 
back, and when horses or mules meet at these 
difficult points, one of the animals is obliged to 


have room to pass. The numerous curvatures 
of the road, and the projecting masses of 
mountain, render it impossible to see advanc- 
ing objects in sufficient time to avoid collision. 

“ After having passed this difficult tract, 
which is called by the natives Cacray, we 
reach the summit of the acclivity down which 
the mountain stream descends. Here the val- 
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mountain walls, but runs in undulating con- 


tours along the bases of the hills, and gently | flections on the mighty power of nature, which | 
ascends eastward towards the principal chain| has thrown up these stupendous mountains 
of the Cordillera. from the bottom of the earth; and also of the! 
“ After passing Cacray, the diminished at-| testaceous animals found on these heights, me- | 
mospheric pressure begins to produce an effect | morials of the time when the ocean flowed over | 
on coast horses which have not been accus-| their lofty summits. 
tomed to travel in the Sierra. They are| “A curious kind of bridge is that called the! 
attacked with a malady called the veta, which! Huaro. It consists of a thick rope extending | 
shows itself by difficulty of breathing and over a river or across a rocky chasm. To| 
trembling. The animals are frequently so/|this rope are affixed a roller, and a strong 
overpowered, that they are unable either to| piece of wood formed like a yoke, and by 
move or stand, and if they are not immediate- | means of two smaller ropes, this yoke is drawn 
ly unsaddled and allowed to rest, they perish, | along the thick rope which forms the bridge. 
The last division of acclivity is called by | The passenger who has to cross the Huaro, is 
the natives, the Antaranga (copper-rock). | tied to the yoke, and grasps it firmly with both 
From this point the traveller catches a distant| hands. His feet, which are crossed one over 
glimpse of the heaven-towering summit of the | the other, rest on the thick rope, and the head 
Cordillera. | is kept as erectly as possible. All these pre- 
‘| speedily mounted the ascent, and reach- | liminaries being completed, an Indian, station- 
ed the gaol of my journey. Here | found my- | ed on the opposite side of the river or chasm, 
self disappointed in the expectation I had | draws the passenger across the Huaro. This 
formed of commanding an uninterrupted view | is altogether the most disagreeable and danger- 
over boundless space and distance. ‘The pros-| ous mode of conveyance that can possibly be | 
pect is greatly circumscribed by numerous | conceived. If the rope breaks, an accident of 
rocky elevations, which spring up in every | no unfrequent occurrence, the hapless travel- 
direction. ‘The mountain passes running) ler has no chance of escaping with life, for| 
across the ridge of the Cordillera, are bounded | being fastened, he can make no effort to save 
on all sides by rocks, sometimes not very high, | himself. Horses and mules are driven by the | 
but at other times rising to the elevation of| Indians into the river, and are made to swim| 
1000 feet. The pass of Antaranga is 15,600 | across it, in doing which they frequently per- 
feet above the sea. Nevertheless, it is, during | ish, especially when being exhausted by a long | 





(To be continued.) 


Memorial Concerning Elizabeth Bond. 


| A Memorial, of Dover Monthly Meeting of | 

seh’ a he aiken eiiliaie | Friends, concerning that worthy Elder in| 
POUetrEre 8tO the Coop roceests OF the va el the Church, Exvizasetu Bonp, who died | 
which are sheltered against the cold south | 


tae diattinilil - da iden. The the 13th of the Fourth month, 1848, 
win y the adjacent mountain ridge, wg aged nearly ninety-three years, having 


passes have a gloomy character, and the rug- been a minister about sixty-seven years. 
ged grandeur of the surrounding country pre- 

sents an aspect of chaotic wildness and disorder.| This, our beloved friend, Elizabeth Bond, 
The ground is covered with huge masses of | was the daughter of Thomas and Sarah Beales, 
rock ; and the ungenial fruitless soil is shunned | respectable members of the Society of Friends, 
alike by plants and animals. The thin ten-|in Guilford county, North Carolina, where she 
drils of a lichen, here and there twining on a} was born on the 25th of Fourth month, 1755. 
damp mass of stone, are the only traces of life.| When she was young her parents removed | 
Yet the remains of human industry and actiy- | and settled in the limits of Westfield Monthly 
ity are everywhere observable. On all sides | meeting, in Stokes county, of which she 
are seen the deep cavities which formed the |was a member for many years. She was 


probably be accounted for by the direction of 
the atmospheric currents. The east winds 





entrances to the now exhausted mines. | favoured to yield obedience to the tendering 
“It is curious to observe on this pass the | visitations and impressions of Divine love made 
partition of the waters flowing into the two} on her mind, when quite young, ofien seeking 
great oceans, the Atlantic and the Pacific. | places of retirement; and through the opera- 
Scarcely thirty paces distant from each other, | tions of Divine Grace was favoured with an 
there are two small lagunas. That situated | evidence of being near to Him, who said, “ Suf- 
most to the west is one of the sources of the | fer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
Rio de San Mateo, which, under the name of! them not, for of such is the kingdom of hea- 
the Rimac, falls into the Pacific. ‘The other} ven.” Thus she experienced preservation from 
laguna, that to the eastward, sends its waters | many of the vanities and follies that young peo- 
through a succession of small mountain lakes | ple are often led into. 
into a small tributary of the mighty Amazon} In the twentieth year of her age she was 
river. It is amusing to take a cup of water| married to Samuel Bond, a worthy Friend, 
from the one laguna, and pour it into the other.| whom she found to be a true helpmeet, both 
I could not resist indulging this whim; and in| temporal and spiritual, and was soon after- 
so doing, I thought I might possibly have sent| ward appointed to the service of an overseer, 
into the Pacific some drops of the water des-| which station she filled to the satisfaction of 
tined for the Atlantic. But the whim, puerile| her friends for several years, being well quali- 





as it may be, nevertheless suggests serious re- | fied therefor, and careful to wait for right open. 


ings to speak to offenders. 

About this time impressions became strong 
on her mind that, if faithful, she would be call. 
ed to the work of the ministry; very fervent 
were the breathings of her soul, to the Heav- 
enly Father, for strength to perform His will, 
and being instructed in the school of Christ, 
she came forth very acceptably in the minis. 
try, in the twenty-sixth year of her age. 

Being anxious to learn to read, as she was 
utterly destitute of any literary education, she 
devoted such portions of her time as could be 
spared from the cares of an increasing family 
to that purpose, and with her husband’s assist- 
ance, learned to read the Holy Scriptures and 
other useful writings, to her great satisfaction, 

In 1812 her dear and much beloved husband 
was removed from works to rewards, yet un- 
der so great a trial, by dwelling in a state of 
true resignation to the Divine will, her mind 
was borne up under this severe affliction, 

She had been frequently, previous to the 
death of her husband, engaged in visiting the 
meetings belonging to her own Yearly Meeting, 
likewise in the weighty service of visiting fami- 
lies, and in the fall of the year 1812, with the 
approbation of her friends, she visited some of 
the meetings of Friends in Ohio and Indiana, 
and returned with the reward of peace. 

In 1814, she removed, with her family, and 


| settled within the limits of White-water Month- 
a great part of the year free from snow. | journey, they have not strength to contend | 


Scarcely a quarter of a league further north- | against the force of the current.” 
ward, are the eternal glaciers, and they are 
several hundred feet lower than the Pass. 
That the Pass itself is not permanently cover- 
ed with snow, is a circumstance which may 


ly meeting, Indiana, and by the setting up of 
new meetings, she subsequently became a mem- 
ber of Dover Monthly Meeting. 

In 1820, with the unity of her friends, she 
visited most of the meetings of Friends belong- 
ing to North Carolina Yearly Meeting, much 
to the relief and comfort of her mind, and, by 
accounts received, to the satisfaction of those 
where her lot was cast. After her visit to 
North Carolina, she was frequently engaged in 
visiting the meetings and families of Friends, 
within the limits of her own Yearly Meeting, 
until a very advanced age. 

She was a diligent attender of meetings, fre- 
quently walking three, and sometimes four 
miles to attend them, being disabled from rid- 
ing on horseback, and she continued faithful 
in the performance of this religious duty as 
long as her bodily strength would admit, On 
one occasion, which she afterwards several 
times spoke of us as an encouragement to 
others, she said, that when about starting to 
meeting, great difficulties were cast up before 
her—her lameness, and the badness of the 
roads were such that she would not be able to 
get there—and making a little halt with her 
mind turned inward, a language appeared to 
be uttered, Go, and I will go with thee—re- 
member David would not offer that unto the 
Lord that cost him nothing; a light seemed to 
shine round about her, and she went on. [| 
was a highly favoured mecting, and, said she, 
“| returned home much better, and with a 
thankful heart.” 

She was a tender mother, a good neighbour, 
and a true sympathizer with the poor and af- 
flicted. And as a minister, sound in doctrine, 
carefully waiting for a right qualification, her 
testimonies being clear and edifying, and most- 
ly delivered in few words. 
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"She bore a faithful testimony against a spi- 
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rit of insubordination to the wholesome disci- 
pline and order of our Society, and of unbelief |children and grandchildren, and my dear 
in the doctrines of the Christian religion as | friends feel very near, but | can give them all 
held by Friends—and in times of deep trials | up, though | love them with the Father’s love, 
amongst Friends, on account of a dividigg | and | feel it for my dear friends, everywhere, 
spirit that was permitted to enter, she stood as |I feel that 1 love them with the love of the Fa- 
an upright pillar, firmly established on the | ther. 
sure rock, and was remarkably favoured with; The remainder of her days, her conversa- 
a clear discernment, as was plainly manifested | tion both in the family and to those who called 
by her appropriate remarks concerning the |to see her, evinced that her mind was stayed 
state of meetings and individuals. Notwith-|on that treasure that faileth not. 
standing she was, in a great degree, deprived On Fifih-day night, the sixth day of Fourth 
of hearing in her latter years, yet she was a8 | month, about one week before her departure, 
a messenger, often encouraging the faithful to| she was taken with a pain in the stomach and 
hold on their way ; and warning the disobedi- great soreness, which she, had been subject to 
ent, inviting them to return, repent and live. | for many years, but of late more frequently. 
In the ninetieth year of her age she visited | She continued quite unwell until First-day, 
all the famtlies belonging to her own Monthly |then seemed to mend until Third-day, when 
Meeting, and when it was finished she said she she said she felt nearly as well as common, 


believed it was her last visit, for it seemed like | but said that it seemed to her that her days 
a farewell to her friends in their families, and| were near an end, and that she had desired 
she felt the reward of peace. that she might continue to feel a sense of the 

In'the latter part of her life she often ex-| goodness of the Lord, which had been granted, 
pressed her deep concern that the ministry‘in | for she was favoured with the sweet incomes 
our Society might be kept pure in the simpli-| of the Master's love. 
city, in the life and power of Truth, clear of 
the wisdom of men—and also that Friends 
would come more from under the influence 
and love of this world, and be more a spiritu- 
ally-minded people, living more according to 
our profession than many do in the present 
day. 

Her humility and simplicity in manners and 
dress greatly adorned the doctrines she held 


About daylight on Fourth-day morning, the 


favour, the pain still continuing, and being told 
she was near the Kingdom, she replied, * | 
hope to find entrance, and it is a comfortable 
hope, as | have a clear evidence of accept- 
ance.” ‘ 





Father to be near to support, and that she} Meeting of Friends, held the 23rd of Eighth 
loved the Lord above all things; my dear|month, 1848. 


Joun Knicut, 
Amy Jessup, 
At New Garden Quarterly Meeting of Friends, 
held 26th of Eighth month, 1848, the fore- 
going Memorial was read in this meeting, 
and being approved, was directed to be 
signed on behalf of the same, and forwarded 
to the Meeting for Sufferings. 
JonatHan Jonnson, 
Mretam M. Hoven, 


Clerks. 


Clerks. 


“This, too, Shall Pass Away.” 


New Year’s Day! What a crowd of sweet 
memories of the past, and bright visions of the 
future, does the sound inspire! Who is there 
who does not hail the day with some pleasura- 
ble feelings ? 

But New Year’s Day ought to be a day of 
solemn reflection, and we would hope, that 
with most of our friends and readers it is so— 
that a portion of it is spent in looking back 
upon the past; in recounting the many mer- 
cies which have been vouchsafed, and in erect- 


. : | . > nie "Hh ; 
pain returned in her stomach, with a severe | ing an Ebenezer to the praise of Him, who has 


cough, which continued till about noon, when | 


the cough left her, which she said was a great _ ‘ 
S . 6 prete opportunities of self-improvement and 


brought them safely through another year; in 
mourning their many short comings, and ne- 


usefulness; in lamenting broken resolutions, 
and forming new ones for the coming year. 

lt is a practice with many persons at the 
commencement of the New Year, to select a 


forth tqothers ; she often said her dear Lord| A bout two hours before her deceasé she ask-| Otto to be peculiarly their own, that shall 


and Master would never, in any age of her 
life, give her leave to follow the vain and 
changing fashions and customs of this world, 
but that her clothing and the furniture of her 
house should be plain and simple. She said, 
I have, in latter days, had to view with sorrow 
of heart, many Friends, professing to be a 
plain people, and to bear the name of Christ, 
but denying him in the decoration of their 
poor bodies, afier the vain fashions and cus- 
toms of this world, and in the ornamental fur- 
niture of their houses ; yet I believe there are 
many who feel bound to the law and the testi- 
mony, and who often have to mourn on ac- 
count of these things; and it has been my 
prayer that there might be more faithful 
labourers raised up to stand in the gap, and to 
turn the battle to the gate. 

She was mostly confined to the house for 
nearly two years before her decease, but being 
favoured with a clear understanding, many : ; 
weighty expressions and remarks dropped She was quite sensible to the last, and hav- 
from her lips. 

Ata Preparative Meeting of Ministers and | "° doubt found ready to render up her ac- 
Elders, held at the house where she lived, by | Counts with joy, and she quietly passed away 
her request, a few weeks before her decease, | ® little before eleven o’clock on Filth-day even- 
she was remarkably favoured in testimony, |'9g, the 13th of Fourth month, 1848. A sol- 


ed what time it was, and being told, she said, 


longer I shall remain here, but I hope the 
Lord will give me patience to bear all that he 
may be pleased to lay upon me ;” and then in 


what a solemn thing it is when rightly thought 
of; and it is my greatest desire that all may be 


what he may be pleased to make of them, and 
to do His will, that they may witness and 
know a being qualified and prepared to enter 
the kingdom of heaven.” 





on seeing her sufferings so great; she was 
asked what she wanted done; she replied, No- 
thing that you can do, but | desire to wait pa- 
tiently ; yet if it is the Lord’s will to take me 
now, it will be a welcome release. 


and spoke much of the goodness of the Lord | €mm covering was spread over the minds of 


to poor fallen man, encouraging those present those present, and the language of Holy Writ 
to faithfulness in serving their Divine Master, | ¥@S brought into remembrance, * Precious in 
and pressing upon them the necessity of keep- the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints, 

ing up the watch unto prayer, saying, I find it and * Blessed are the dead which die in the 
necessary for me to watch yet. Lord from henceforth; yea saith the Spirit, 


. : | 
At one time she expressed that she had, in|that they may rest from their labours, and 


the present affliction, been favoured with a|their works do follow them.” 
peaceful mind, and she felt the love of the} Signed by direction of Dover Monthly 


truly given up to the Great Potter, to be just | 


A little before her close, those around were | 
brought into much sympathy and tenderness | 


ing done her day’s work in the day time, was 


** meet them as a pleasant thought when such 


“Tam here yet, and do not kaow how mueh |'% wanted,” aod be brought to bear upon every 


condition in which they may be placed during 
the period of time they are anticipating. To 
those who have not hitherto adopted this plan, 


a very solemn manner, said, “ death, death ! | we would most earnestly recommend it, as one 


fraught alike with pleasure and profit ; and to 
them, as well as to those who, having tried it, 
may not have made their selection for this 
| year, we would suggest the one that stands at 
|the head of this paper, ‘* This, too, shall pass 
away.” 

The words were given by an eastern sage to 
the son of his monarch, when requested to place 
| before the youth a proverb that would be ap- 
| plicable to him in every situation in which he 
might be placed ;—a warning in the bright 
sunshine of happiness and prosperity, and a 
solace when surrounded by the dark clouds of 
adversity and sorrow; a timely check to the 
wild pleasures of youth, and a sweet comfort 
amid the toils and cares of maturer years. 

And can we conceive of anything better 
}adapted to ourselves, or more suitable for a 

New Year’s Day’s reflection? Let us endea- 
| vour fully to realize its meaning by tracing its 


| applicability to our own circumstances. 
| It isimpossible that the writer can know the 
| situation of his readers, but he assumes, that 
all, like himself, are young. And what bright 
| ideas does not that word suggest! What san- 
;guine hopes! What joyous pleasures! But 
| remember my dear young friends, that youth, 
with its hopes and pleasures, is passing away ! 
Mature years, with their attendant labours and 
anxieties, will soon be here. Soon the bright 
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“ You must yield up your youthful grace 
To age and wrinkles, earth and worms.” 

Endeavour then to improve this joyous sea- 
son while it lasts ; secure every precious hour 
as it passes ; lay up stores of knowledge ; cul- 
tivate the mind ; discipline the heart ; and thus 
prepare yourselves for future years. 

But above all, lay up for yourselves trea- 
sures in heaven, ‘There neither moth nor rust 
doth corrupt. There youth and beauty never 
pass away. 

But perhaps with some of you, this bright 
spring time of life isovercast. You are feeling 
God’s afflicting hand ; you are laid upon a bed 
of wearisome sickness, or are watching with 
intense anxiety the flickering lamp of life in 
some beloved friend, or are mourning some 
recent bereavement. There is comfort for 
you. Your sorrow will not last always; soon 
it will pass away. ‘ Weeping may endure for 
a night, but joy cometh in the morning.” But 
While your grief remains, try to discover the 
reason for which it was sent, and to gain from | 
it the good it was intended to bestow. There | 
is a bright light in every cloud, how dark so- | 
ever it may be. Oh! try to see it, and then, | 
when the cloud shall have passed away, the | 
brightness will remain, and shed a halo over | 
all your future path. 

But perhaps this is not your case ; you are} 
at the full enjoyment of health and strength ; | 
you are surrounded by kind friends, and are 
happy in loving, and being beloved by them. 
Oh! be careful, “ The rills of pleasure never | 
run sincere.” ‘ This, too, shall pass away.” | 

Be deeply thankful to that kind Providence 
which placed you in such happy circumstances; | 
but look beyond the present, and while you 
enjoy your pleasures, remember how transi- | 


| 


tory they are, and educate yourself for adver- | the papers. 


seek these unchanging treasures. 
will prove to you indeed 
“ A Harpy New Year.” 
[S. 8. Journal. 


Then this 


THE FRIEND. 
TWELFTH MONTH 30, 1848. 
The continuation of Marsh’s Life of Fox, 
has been crowded out this week ; also one or 


two obituary notices; they are marked for in- 
sertion next week. 


The family of the late General James Tay- 
lor, of Newport, Ky., have unanimously de- 
termined to emancipate all the slaves, number- 
ing over forty, belonging to the estate, and 
that the aged and children shall be provided 
for. 


Patmer’s Bustness-Men’s ALMANAC, for the 
year 1849: Containing besides the Astro- 
nomical calculations, much useful informa- 
tion for merchants, manufacturers, mechan- 
ics, and business-men generally. New 
York: Published by V. B. Palmer, at his 
Agency, Tribune Buildings. Single copies 
124 cents. 


This is a work well adapted to meet the 
wants of men of business, of every class, com- 
prehending in about 70 closely printed pages, 
a considerable amount and variety of informa- 
tion useful for reference. 


The El Dorado mania seems not yet upon 
the wane, judging from the daily accounts in 


We have from the first been in- 


sity by laying hold on things that are eternal. clined to receive with many grains of allow- 


But life itself is passing away! Who can| 


tell how soon it may be gone with you? Ere} 


ance, those wonderful stories of gold findings 


in California, and to conclude that sad mortifi- 


another New Year’s Day, you may live only | cation and disappointment would be the expe- 


in the memory of your friends! 
You may urge that you are young 
strong, but— 


and 


“ Death is not of those who wait 
The ripen’d bloom, to seize their prey.” 

You may be amiable.and intellectual, and be- 
loved and valued in the sphere in which you 
move : still, this year you may pass away, and | 
those qualities which endear you to your) 
friends, will avail you nothing, unless’ you 
possess the pearl of great price, 

Dear young friends, let me entreat you to 
seek this treasure, and as the present hour is | 
all the time you can command, seek it now, 
for “* Now is the accepted time, and now the 
day of salvation.” 

Every thing around you,—parents, friends, 
domestic comforts, pleasures,—all are passing 
away, “all perish in the using.” But there is 
a Heavenly Friend who is from everlasting to 
everlasting. There is an inheritance above, 
that is incorruptible and “shall not pass| 





away.” There is a life that shall never end 
—there are pleasures that endure forever and 
ever. Oh! may the motto | have given you, 


rience of many, at least, of the adventurers 
now on their way, or preparing to engage in 
this wild speculation. From the following ar- 
ticle taken from a late number of one of our 
dailies, it would appear that our apprehensions 
are not altogether groundless. 


“The Gold Mines not Inerhaustible—The New 
London Star, of Dec. 11, publishes a letter from Tho- 
mas Douglass, Esq. of that city, who dates from 
“Gold Digging on the American River,” as early as 
the 16th of July, boasting of the wealth of the 
gold mines and the profits of his own digging 
and washing. Nevertheless, he mentions one or two 
facts which express a world of meaning, and are 
worthy the attention of some of the sufferers from the 
California fever here at home, as showing that this 
wonderful gold mine resembles all other gold mines 
the world has yet known, in not being altogether in- 
exhaustible. He describes the amount of gold taken 
out of the earth as being prodigious, there being 
‘hundreds of persons,’ he says, ‘who daily obtain 
fiom half a pound to two pounds,” &c., &c. But he 
goes on to make the following observations : 


“ «This cannot last long; very many of the rich de- 
posits have already been thoroughly drained. The 
business is already precarious, depending very much 
upon luck in finding a rich place. Almost any one, 
however, with industry and sagacity,’ (and luck, as 
before, in finding a rich place,) ‘may average from 


dim, the fair brow will be fur-|impress on you more fully the unsatisfying | one to two ounces per day. Before, however, persons 
rowed with care, the elastic step will be gone ; | nature of earthly things, and thus, lead you to 


can arrive here from the States, it will, in all proba- 
| bility, be much less lucrative.’ 

| “Really these ‘rich places’ are getting worked out 
very soon; and it is a hard case, if one must have 
good luck, before being sure of not getting into a 
very precarious business, Suppose, however, one has 
th® luck to ‘average from one to two ounces per day ? 
what will be the profit, with gold at $7 an ounce, (at 
which it was selling at San Francisco,) and the cost 
of subsistence and all the necessaries of life seven 
times as great in California as here? It will not be 
difficult to prove by arithmetical calculation, that the 
‘average’ profits of gold mining must prove about 
equal to the average proceeds of labour at home—or 
about one or two dollars a day—no such great matter, 
after all; or scarcely sufficient, at least, to reward the 
risks of emigration and the cost of an expensive voy- 
age and outfit.” 


RECEIPTS. 


Received of Mark Willets, agent, Smithfield, O., $2, 
vol. 22, for Pusey Wood, $2, vol. 22, for James 
M‘Grail, $2, vol. 22, for James W. M'Grew, $2, vol, 
22; James Stanton, agent, Barnesville, O., $2.50, to 
26, vol. 23, for Robert H. Smith, $2, vol. 22, fur Eze- 
kiel Bundy, $2, vol. 22, for Edith Scholfield, $2, vol. 
22, and for Martha Hall, $1.50, to 52, vol. 22; John 
Naylor, Perryopolis, Pa., $2, vol. 22 ; Smith Upton, $5, 
to No. 26, vol. 24; John G, Jackson, per C. J. A., $2, 
vol, 22; Thomas Bragg, Cincinnati, O., per H. B., N. 
Y., $8, to 52, vol. 22; Francis Lightfoot, $2, vol. 22; 
Joseph Cooper, Parkesburg, Pa., $2, vol. 21. 


The Philadelphia Association of Friends for 
the Instruction of Poor Children. 


A meeting of “The Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Friends for the Instruction of Poor 
Children,” will be held at 7 o’clock, on Second- 
day evening, First month Ist, 1849, at the 
committee-room, Mulberry street mmeeting- 
house. 


Josepn Krre, Clerk. 
—————£=£Z=z=—z—zz—zz——_z—Z_———_———_——————— 


Diep, in this city, on the 19th instant, of pulmonary 
consumption, M. Eves, daughter of Philip Chase, of 
Salem, Mass.—This interesting young person was 
tenderly endeared to her many relatives and friends, 
She possessed an affectionate disposition, and a bright, 
intuitive mind. With a truth-loving regard for duty, 
and a devoted interest in the happiness of others, she 
united a sensitive taste for the beauties and sublimi- 
tiés of Nature. Espegially did she delight in the mi- 
nate touches of the Divine pencil, from the delicate 
sea-flower to the lowliest woodland moss, as teaching 
her to trust in One who cares for them, and who has 
so clothed with beauty the grass of the field—During 
the gradual decline of her health, being often favoured 
with sweet peace and resignation, she loved to trace 
the gentle dealings of her heavenly Father towards 
her; at one time exclaiming, “* Worlds beyond worlds, 
and yet even I am not overlooked!” “My cup of 
blessings runneth over!” Her daily increasing weak- 
ness of body helped, she said, to loosen all worldly 
ties, and to strengthen her hope and trust in her Re- 
deemer. She often prayed for the sustaining power of 
her Saviour; on one occasion observing, “Is it not 
presuming in me to desire to be taken in His arms, 
and carried in His bosom, while Mary was content to 
sit at His feet.” At another time she said, “ Is it pos- 
sible the white robe is prepared for me—for me !”— 
“Yes, I am accepted, I am going to heaven.” As the 
end drew near, she often spoke, with a beaming 
countenance, of the joy that was revealed to her, yet 
desiring to be taken “Not one moment before the 
right, the best, the sweet time.” Thus patiently wait- 
ing, we have the consoling belief that, at her peaceful 
close, she was, through redeeming mercy, prepared 

| for an entrance into “ the Paradise of God.” 
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